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that he would be visited with sickness or death for his
unnatural conduct. Large parties of these crocodile people
periodically go out in a boat furnished with great plenty of
provisions and all kinds of music, and they row backwards
and forwards, with the music playing, in places where croco-
diles do most abound. As they do so they sing and weep
by turns, each of them invoking his animal kinsfolk, till
the snout of one of the brutes bobbs up from the water,
whereupon the music stops, and food, betel, and tobacco
are thrown into the river. By these delicate attentions
they hope to recommend themselves to the formidable
creatures.1

The crocodiles about the island of Damba in the Crocodiles
Victoria Nyanza were sacred and might not be molested in [
any way. Hence they multiplied and became dangerous ;
people made offerings to them in the hope of being spared
by the monsters when they crossed in the ferries. From
time to time batches of men were brought down to the
beach and sacrificed to the crocodiles. Their arms and legs
were broken so that they could not *stir from the spot;
then they were laid out in a row on the shore, and the
crocodiles came and dragged them into the water. On the
island there was a temple dedicated to the crocodiles, and
here an inspired medium resided who gave oracular responses.
Under the influence of the spirit he wagged his head from
side to side, opening his jaws and snapping them together,
just as a crocodile does.2 No doubt the spirit which
possessed him in these moments of fine frenzy was sup-
posed to be that of a crocodile. Similarly in other parts of
Uganda men were inspired by the ghosts or spirits of lions,
leopards, and serpents, and in that state of exaltation they
uttered oracles, roaring like a lion, growling like a leopard,
or grovelling and wriggling like a serpent, according to
the nature of the spirit by which they were possessed.8
Crocodiles abound in the Albert Nyanza Lake and its
tributaries. In many places they are extremely dangerous,

1  Voyages of Captain Janus  Cook     (London, 1911), p. 336.
round the World (London, 1809), ii.
316-319.                                                      8 Rev. J. Roscoe, op. cit. pp. 318,
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